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Exrer not within these walls, ye chil- | 


dren of folly; defile not this hallowed 
rround, ye usurers and oppressors; sully 
not these paths of pensiveness, ve of cold 
and unfeeling hearts, who live but for your- 
selves ; but approach reverentially all ye 
of soft sensibility ; here ye will find the 


myrtle and the pine, the weeping willow | 


and the ever-green laurel bending over 


dear remains; the rose and the woodbine | 
shedding their odours over friends and re- | 


latives, exhaling their sweets around the 
old beds of the once ardent lovers: here 
the spirits of Heloise and Abclard haunt 
the cypress bower ; 
love water the early grave of him or her 
whom the survivor held most close in af- 
fection: here the fervid orison ascends 
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}victor or vanquished bears no distinctive tender aud helpless age. —The widow, too, 


} mark, and where the worm reveis and tri- |1a her weeds, prostrate before the remain 
umphs over the lovely proportions of en- ,of what onee was all the world to he: 
CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE AT PARIS | Chanting woman, and the mutilated form of From this object my imucination passed t 


him who boasted a hero’s arm. 


}  Dallgrave! 
| ood, 
Strik’st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And every smirking feature from the face ; 
¢ 


Branding our langhter with the name of madness. 

Where are the jestersnow’? Thetnanof health, 

Complexionally pleasant? Where the droil? 

W hose every look and gesture was a joke 

To etapping theatres and shouting crow cs 

And made ev'n thick-lipp’d musing melancholy 

| To gather up her face inte a smile, 

| Before she was aware! Ah, sullen now, 

And dumb as the green turf that covers them 
Buain’s GRAVE 


tty 


| At one corner of this attractive spot (at- 
tractive only to religion and morality), a 


here the tears of; simple rood speaks of our redemption ; in 


}another,an unmade sepulchre awaits the 
| child or husband whi is to be united to fa- 
i ther or wife; mottos and allegories furnish 


from the aching bosom, and the ashes of an infinity of delicate sentiments, whilst 


the brave repose in the embrace of death. 
Spot of sweet melancholy, and holy con- 
templation, bail! a wandering hermit treads 
thy sacred ground. 


This cemetery, from the gracefulness of | prostrate warrior, and crying, ‘* honneur au ‘elderly gentleman reading ; he was, 


its construction, robs (for a few seconds) 
the awful idea of death of all its gloomy 
horrors; but when the eye has turned from 
little gardens formed by the hands of love, 


and from bowers constructed by the devices | 


of tender feeling and decent piety, to the 
breathing marble, wafting the agonies and 
regrets of parents and of widowed partners 
through the mazy scene, and when the mind 
passes from the willow to the cross, and 
from the fresh garland hung on the untimely 
tomb, to the corruption which decays be- 
neath it, the bosom of the beholder imbibes 
na secret awe; the footstep becomes light, 
yet solemn; the eve fills, and the prrlse ex- 
periences an increased motion; the breath 
of him or her whose sympathies sre now 
excited to an exquisite pitch, is thick and 
uneasy torespire ; and, not improbebly, an 
unbidden prayer, er involuntary cennfiexien 
brings man tothe grave of man, the living 
to the pillow of the dead. What a diversity 
too of objects for sacred musing; in one 
spot roses flourishing over the couch of 
beauty; imanother, the orange flower re- 
calling the nuptial honr; here. a garland 
suspended by a trembling hand on the re- 
vered urn; there the verdure of young 
grass. watered daily, and freshened by a 
tear ; one tomb tells the stranger that he is 
but on his journey to another world. and 
descending the declivity which leads froma 
vale of tears; another mansoleum shows 
that rank and talent, fame and fortune, 
courage, arms, worldly wisdom and worldly 
success, all terminate at this spot, where the 





‘faith, hope, and charity point at a better 
state. But I must now come to details. I 
| will not tarry at the grave of grandeur and 
'pomp, but taking off my hat as I pass a 


brave !” 1 will briefly enter into particulars 
which cling to my feelings, and most arrest- 
ed my atfention. 

The grave of a young virgin, of white 
marble, pure and unsullied as her peaceful 
| breast, bore these gentle words : 


| 
| 
| 


‘* Euzénie, Oh! ma bonne fille?” 





Maternal agony inspired the thought. rich 
_in its simplicity, impressive from its easiness 
'of comprehension, Wild flowers put forth 

their pleasing forms above her earthly rest- 

ing place, who still lives in the sorrowing 
love of her surviving family. Not far from 
| this spot, a husband’s ashes call for his ador- 
ed wife, and the numerous friends of de- 

, parted worth have erected a monument to 

him. who is no more the charm of their so- 

‘cietv. Inone little square I observed a 
\small column crowned with roses and ever- 
jlastings; the rose, an image of female love- 
| liness, the other flower to depict that immu- 
table sincerity of heart which cherishes th 

wound that death alone can heal: wild 
|thyme bloomed pear the spot, where time 
| holds no longer his account with man, and 


/pansies pictured the thought that feeds on | 


the memory of him or her who was torn 
from the close embrace, and now lost for 
ever. 

From hence TI wandered musing through 
| paths wearing al! the emblems of mortality. 
and saw, in my mind’s eve, the daily visit of 
the duteous child to the grave of him who 
reared her in her infant state, and shaped 
her mind to virtue, and cherished her in her 


thou spoil’st the dance of youthful | mieht sit for 


| bower where a turf-seat was embesomed i: 
lflowers, and where the affectionate siste: 
hours re-passing in review 
‘the scenes of happy days gone by, whilst 
| 

** Tho 


|This seat is close by the last abode of the 
inhumed, and proves that the survivor holds 
imelancholy reflection dear to her, and hugs 
(her anguish to her bosom, A new mad: 
i grave spoke its serious lesson hard by, and 
close to it, a fresh garland had just been 
| suspended, probably on the anniversary of « 


ght followed thought, and tear succeeded tear 


idecease. Alas! cried I to myself, as I ver- 
sified the beautiful lines in Shakspeare’: 
Cymbeline : 


** Thou shalt not lack the primrose pale, 
Which matches now thy fac 
Nor shall the azure hare 
The lustre of thine eye to speak ; 
No, nor the fragrant eclantine, 
To imitate thy balmy breath ; 
Nor shall ruce ivy dare to twine, 
Where youthful iumbs repose in death.” 





| My path was at this instant crossed by an 
per- 
i haps, perusing the holy page, rendered 
jmore emphatic from the surrounding pic- 
| ture. 
| And now a fairer and more affecting ob 
ject sprung on my observation; a lovels 
| young widow, habited in sable, and leadire 
j}achild of about four years of age to the 
mossy cell (surrounded by fragrance) of a 
once fond indulgent spouse. The date o' 
the grave-stone proved that more than fous 
vears had passed over her head in the con 
stancy of alfection, and steadfastness ofsen 
tment; and her address to ber darling boy 
informed me, that he was the posthumon: 
pledge of mutual affection: for, asshe ben 
her knee, and clasped her lily hands toge 
ther, she exclaimed, ** There rests thy fa 
ther, alas ! thon never knewest him.” That 
jalas! thou never knewest him! was a ve 
lume; tears now relieved the swelling heart 
‘and the young mourner mingled in lis mo 
| ther’s grief. JT could have remained wholk 
|hours contemplating this afflicting picture, 
| but the respect due to sorrow, which forbids 
jus to intrude upon its privacy, impelled me 
to withdraw, which [ did, warmly sympa 
thising with, and sincerely praying fer the 
| widow and the fatherless. 
| The minstrel’s reed now caught my 
iglance, and the leaf of musie engraven on 
‘a tomb, signifying that the hand was cold 
‘and motionless, and the voice was mute of 
{him who once charmed the ear, and warmed 
| the feelings of his happy circle: lastly, one 
istone claimed a prayer for the departed, 
‘and a table of black marble solicited « 





















































































Til 
fundis.” “TL will grant ats re- 
id I, transfixed as I felt; but 


tates observaveris Domine, 


failed me, and contrite silence 


ie alrn. 


he many toteresting objects in 
eameliere du Re re la Chaise is 
it; its mnegue, it is national ; 


t 


jour to the country, and to the de- 
ug, Wich ws portrayed in divers 
trees, in flowers, in verse, in 
sioegery, and mgentious inven- 
blend taste with devotion, and 
vith futh, aod which invite and 
enger on hfe’s footpath to turn 
iry way, and, retsring from the 
trom the bustle of teverish life, 
m from the tomb. We pass 
rd with respect or fear, but we 
through this field of death with 
ire, and may almost say to our- 
this a burial place’ no, it isa 
rue, gentle reader, and what 
1? It is the embellished page 
es ous the brevity and uncer- 
*; not a leaf that fails, nora 
blows, which does not contain a 
noral; the bud which expands 
to the ercative sun, lives out 
eof time, it withers, it droops, 
id, and 1s walled on the gale 
»>decay, and to mingle with the 
uchus mar, the stock remains, 
ves oud fresh flowers supply 
those whieh no longer deck the 
the fortn appears the same, and 
» preceded them are now con- 
wwion, they too shall share the 
nd be tollowed by others again, 
rain, until the end of time. 
life exists in plants and 
lis brieily this— 


rs ol 


vthe falling of a star, 
| sof eagies are, 
the fresh sprioe’s gaudy hue 
. ant imoroinzg dew ,; 
riod that ifes the flood 
’ iv water ood 
inww e borrowed tis" 
and paid to night 
s it. the bubble dies; 
nb'd in autumn hes; 
ries up, the star is shot, 


mpast and man tore 
DR. KING. 

leed us the page of life, such its 
toe prince and peasant must ex- 
vore.. ‘Lo a proud mind this lan- 
uniliating, bat the righteous man 
* his pleasure or importance 
»; such a man will visit the 
1 to commane with another 
muse and meditate alone with 
to such a man the conse- 
breathes hope and comfort, 
rdiv and Ibertine, the gloomy 
sculptured grave are terrible 


r'se 


’ 


» carrots, that disgrace human 
! 


! are fond of moniiics, that 
ran action. 
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ON ree 
CHIVALRY OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


Srories of Chivalry have at all times 
been admired. And, indeed, the imagina- 
tion 1s so irresistibly charmed by them, that, 
notwithstanding the extensive diffusion of 
the spirit of Philosophy, works of this de- 
scription are sought after in preterence to 
} others of more acknowledged utility. They 
are admired by reason of the passions they 
describe and the emotions they excite. An 
author, therefore, whoemploys himself upon 
this species of literature is sure of success, 
by delighting his readers with lively and 
florid descriptions of the blandishments of 
the tender passion ; especially if bis narra- 
tion be founded on history. 

The ancient Greeks had already a species 
of chevaliers. Their beroes at the time of 
the Trojan War, by their romantic feelings 
and feats of arms, resembled the knights of 
| the Middle Age. There always existed a 
| sort of chivalrous spirit in the ardent ima- 
gination of tne wandering Arab. Elis lance 
was always raised, and his favourite horse 
ready to bear him to the face of danger. It 
is true that among the Arabs, the women, 
who lived apart trom the men, could not 
enter deeply into the interests of these war- 
like heroes; but on the other hand, there 
would result a greater purity of intention, 
and more respect and adoration would be 
elicited from these lovers of the desert. 
Witness their poems, which breathed the 
most refined expressions of gallantry. 

At the timeof the crusades, the chival- 
rous spirit of the Arabs became amalgama- 
ted with the heroism of the knights of Eu- 
rope, which, joined at length to religious 
fanaticism, produced the romantic character 
of chivalry, which prevailed among us for 
many ages. The Knights of Europe were 
originally feudatory nobles, or other propri- 
etors, who, in the time of war, mounted a 
steed inthe service of their lord. ‘They 
were distinguished by a helmet, adorned 
with the figure of a crown, or of some ani- 
mal. The King wore a helmet of gold or 
gilt; his attendants sof silver, the nobility 
of steel, and the lower order of iron. In 
the time of battle the face was protected by 
a little grating, called the visor. To this 
part of the helmet was joined the chin-stay, 
to which was attached the collar, and to 
this last the gorget, or neckpiece; the 
whole of wrought iron. The gorget and 
the cuirass were connected together. This 
principal part of the armour, as well as that 
which protected the arms and legs, was 
composed of little rings of iron. The cuir- 
ass was worn upon a doublet of silk or skin, 





princes and persons of distinction, wore a 
coat of arms. richly emblazoned upon gold 
jor silver cloth, which descended to the 
} knee; and as the horse was also richly ca- 
| parisoned, the rider thus mounted was not 
unlike an equestrian statue of iron. On 
i his left arm was a shield secured by a ring ; 
its shape was varied according to the ca- 
price of the wearer, but the generality of 
them were large at the top, and gradwally 
diminished (0 a point. ‘They were made of 





lined with woollen ; upon the outsides of it, | 


wood, covered with leather, and on the out- 
side of it was seen the escutcheon, that is, 
a representation of the armorial bearings ot 
the knight. 

On his right arm was carried his princi- 
| pal weapon, a lance; made of pine or ash 
{large at the grasp, but terminating in a 
| sharp iron point, and adorned with a band- 
rolor little flag. The lance couched, he 
advanced to the combat, and endeavoured. 
by a vigorous thrust, to dismount his anta- 
gonist; and when fortunate enough to lay 
him at his feet, drew a poniard to terminate 
bis existence, if he refused tosupplicate his 
mercy. When the combatants had broken 
their lances, they grasped their immense 
swords, to cleave with this heavy and de- 
structive instrument, the helmet, the ar- 
mour, or the shield, of the adversary. 
Their violent and reiterated blows produced 
sounds most dreadful, which Tasso, Ariosto, 
and others, have compared to the roaring o: 
thunder. The Knight was followed to the 
tournament, or combat, by four or five 
young gentlemen of his own rank, called 
pages or varlets; names which were some- 
times also given to the esquires. The do- 
;mestics of the most inferior order were 
called base varlets, and were appointed to 
attend the horses, &c. The Esquires were 
always in immediate attendance upon their 
lords, and assisted to equip and disarm them, 
and when away trom the place of action, 
carried the buckler and lance. 

The more vassals a prince or noble had at 
his command, the greater number of es- 
quires had he in his retinue. If his revenue 
was sufficient to enable him to equip a cer- 
tain number of men for the service of the 
State, and maintain them at his own ex- 
pense, he was honoured with the title of 
Banneret. A Banneret was distinguished 
by asquare flag, borne by the principal es- 
quire, while that of the other kmghts was 
prolonged, and terminated in two points, 
like the bandrols which were used in the ce- 
remonies of the Church. 

Such was the equipment of a Chevalier 
of Europe when he hastened into Syria to 
rescue the tomb of Clirist from the hands ot 
the infidels. At this epoch it was consider- 
ed expedient to form a species of regular 
militia of the corporations of knights. And 
as their principal design was the protection 
of pilgrims who travelled to visit the holy 
places of Palestine. or to take care of the 
hospitals, it was necessary to enter into 9 
communication with the ecclesiastical body. 
From whence arises their analogy with the 
religious orders. Like the monks, they 
adopted a particular habit, elected superi- 
ors, who were called masters, framed laws 
for their mutual interests, and, like the 
monks, made vows of obedience and chas- 
tity. The ceremony of installation was 
conducted with'an imposing solemnity. 

At that time the chivalric mania began to 
increase rapidly ; it was the noble pursuit of 
every young gentleman who panted for glory 
and honour. After having passed the first 
seven years of his infancy under the eye of 
his mother, he was placed under the protec- 
tion of some noble friend or relative to fin- 
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ash his education, and to avail himself of the | such as, to be the first t 
advice, counsel, and assistance of his pa- he 
tron: and it was considered a great honour | place besieged. 


conferred upon the person so selected to su- 
perintend the conduct of the tuture warrior, 





lant his standard 
upon the walls, or the highest tower ofa 
To throw himself in the 

midst of the enemy, to strike the first blow, 
}&c. &c. The solemn engagement he had 


The first principles that were instilled into | made, imposed upon him the honourable 


Lis mind were, the love of God, and the res- 
pect due to the sex; while the matrons and 
maidens of the castle instructed him in the 
science of gillantry. It was not, however, 
iill he had attained his fifteeuth year, and 
was declared capable of bearing arms, that 
he could become an esquire. Sometimes 
this tithe was conferred upon him with great 
pomp; his devout parents, bearing lighted 
tapers, conducted him to the altar, where 
he was girded by the priest with a conse- 
erated sword. But the young nobleman was 
not yet allowed to participate in the honour 
of the combat ; he could not give, or even 
accept a challenge, and was merely allowed 
to act upon the defensive in case of personal 
assault. It was his duty during the combat 
to supply the knight his lord with horses and 
refreshments, and to be an inactive spec- 
tator of his exalted achievements. 

The day before that on which a _ tourna- 
ment was held, was celebrated by justs, or 
trials of skill toexercise the young esquires, 
and the conqueror obtained the privilege of 
associating on the next day, with the noble 
nights who were to figure in thelists. In 
the castle of his patron, the young Esquire 
was obliged to receive and attend upon all 


the noble visitors. Such was his occupa- 
jion till he had attained tis 25th year, the 


age required for admission into the order 
of Knighthood. Still, in imitation of the re- 
ligious orders he prepared for his installation 
by rigid fasts, and nights spent in praver, 
with a priest and sponsors in the Churches 
and Chapels, and at length received the sa- 
ecraments of penance and the eucharist, with 
the most exemplary piety. The other pre- 
jiminaries were baths, emblematical of the 
purity of the soul, and white habits, which 
were also its symbols. 

These devotional exercises concluded, 
the young candidate, attended by his rela- 
tives and friends, repai.ed to the Chapel, 
where, kneeling at the foot of the altar, he 
was equipped by the Knights in attendance, 
and sometimes by matrons and maidens of 
distinction. The old Chevalier who con- 
ferred the dignity upon him, then gave him 
three strokes upon the shoulders or neck, 


| task of consecrating his wholelife to defend 
the weak, and to punish the wicked. Nei- 
ther was he less engaged in times of peace 
than in those of war; for occasions were 
not wanting which compelled him to fuliil 
the duties of his knighthood. The slightest 
vtlence, or the least imputation cast upon 
his honour, obliged him to challenge the of- 
fender to single combat. ‘The mode of giv- 
ing a challenge was by throwing down a 
guantlet, which the opponent picked up as 
a mark of his acceptance of it. Sometimes 
they were impelled to single combat by van- 
ity only ; at others, merely to please a wo- 
man*, or to revenge the outraged bonour of 
one of thesex ; but inall these rencontres, 
loyalty was to be rigidly adhered to. 

In time of peace the Tournament was 
his most delightful occupation. The exer- 





these public military feasts. It is said that 
tournaments were held at the court of the 
fabulous King Arthur, who instituted the 
order of the Round Table ; and we read de- 
scriptions of such games in the history of 
the German people, divided into Roman 
provinces ; and of something more nearly 
resembling them in the time of the Carlo- 
vingians. They insensibly acquired the 
greatest consideration, and were Celebrated 
with the most imposing pomp. 

The illustrious and great King of the 
Germans, Henry the First, feeling the ne- 
cessity of a well-exercised cavalry to resist 
the invasions of the Hungarians, contribu- 
ted much to bring them to perfection. [tis 
probable that under his reign, various regu- 
lations were made, which being concentra- 
ted, became at length the established order 








with the flat of the sword, to remind him 
that blows could not be received there with- 
out dishonour. The helmet was then pla- 
ced upon his head, his arms presented to 
him, and after a short prayer, he flew with 
eagerness to the horse prepared for him, 
galloped with animation round the circle, 
brandishing bis lance, and theceremony was 
concluded. After his reception, the new 
Knight pronounced his vows. which were, 
to sacrifice his life in defence of the Church 
and its ministers, the widow, and the or- 
phan, and never to refuse the combat when 
— was insulted, or innocence oppress- 
ed. 

Sometimes his enthusiastic valour indu- 


of the Tournament. However, towards 
the middle of the 12th century, this name 
was not given to these chivalric exercises. 
The word, which comes trom Dorno, signi- 
fying in the Celtic tongue a combat, was 
unknown to the Germans, and it is probable 
that Tournaments were most in vogue in 
France at that period. Geoffroi de Previl- 
by, a French gentleman, who lived at the 
latter end of the 11th century, transmitted 
te his country the regulations of King 
Henry the First concerning them, and 
brought them into great repute by certain 
refined improvements which he introduced, 
so that in a short time they became a prin- 
cipal diversion at the courts of the most 
powerful princes in Europe. 

To be admitted to the combat required 
the fulfilment of certain conditions. In 
Germany none were eligible who could not 
prove their four quarters. The necessity 
of this proof began to be insisted upon ata 
time when many acquired nobility by an 
imperial warrant. The noble inhabitants 





* In 1414 Jean de Bourbon, in honour of his lady, 
made a vew with sixteen other Knights, to wear a fet- 
ter upon the left leg every Sunday, till they should 
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cises of the noble cavalry gave birth to: 
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of the towns, and even patricians were in- 
admissible till they bad formally renounced 
all the rights and privileges of a burgess. 
And all were excluded who had sinned pub- 
licly against God or their neighbour. This 
law banished trom the lists heretics, felons, 
blasphemers, murderers, robbers, (although 
many noblemen at that time were literally 
robbers), those guilty of sacrilege, and even 
noblemen, who had married women of mean 
birth: also, whoever was Kuown to have 
oppressed the widow or the orphan. Jt wall 
easily be perceived by this account, that the 
rules were formed by the priesthood. The 
Chevalier who wished to enter the lists, was 
obliged to wear upon his escutcheon the 
helmet he had inherited from his ancestors, 
with ats ornaments and appendages; this 
was Called the blazon or armorial slueld, and 
whoever had appeared as an actor at a 
Tournament, was not only regularly en- 
tered, but received a certificate of his eli- 
gibility. 

The Tournament at that time was one o1 
the most brilliant spectacles imaginable. 
The neighbouring fields were covered wiih 
j superb tents und pavilions. Around the 
arena, which was closed on one side by pa- 
lisadoes, and on the other by drapery, scaf- 
folds were erected, on which were construct- 
ed boxes and balconies. richly adorned with 
superb tapestry, flags and streamers. Ata 
given signal, the most animating martial 
music introduced the knights most superb- 
ly mounted and caparisoned, attended to the 
barriers by their respecuve esquires. Each 
of these champions received trom the lady 
who was the principal object of his tender- 
ness and affection, some device, with a part 
of the ornaments she wore, as a bracelet, a 
knot of ribbon, a girdle, or a veil. This 
precious pledge was immediately attached 
either to his helmet, his buckler, or bis 
lance, to stimulate him to signalize himself, 





and achieve something worthy of her appro 

bation. If by any accident he happened te 
lose this ornament, she quickly supplied him 
with another. 

Judges were appointed to decide the 
honour of the combat. Two Knights of es- 
tablished loyalty were elected to this office, 
by the Prince who gave the entertainment. 
They fixed the time and place, and regula- 
ted the conditions of the Tournament, and 
the nature of the arms to be used. It was 
their duty also to examine the armorial 
bearings and the titles of those who present- 
ed themselves. They were distinguished 
during the combat, by awhite wand. There 
were also (principally in France) Marshals 
and other officers appointed to attend the 
scene of action, and render assistance to 
those who required it. The Heralds and 
other subalterns were commissioned to re- 
mark the progress and issue of the combat. 
in order to report an exact and faithful ac- 
count of it. ‘The judges inspected the com- 
batants, previously to their going into ac- 
tion. The lances were not to be sharpened. 
or the swords adapted to cut or thrust. Ii 
was considered disgraceful to be dismounted 
by an adversary; and some having taken 








eed him to make most extravagant vows ; 


have fought, 2nd made an equa) number of captives. 


the precaution tosecure themselves to the 
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addle, severe penalties were inflicted upon 
those who should have recourse tosuch an- 
fair practices. 

Various laws were instituted to regulate 
the combat. A Koicht could not try his 
skill with an inferior, neither was it lecal to 
direet the lance otherwise than at the visage, 
or the armour of an opponent. Ile who 
lttted the visor, or took off his helmet, ceas- 
ed to be exposed to the attacks of the as- 

ulanis. If it happe ned that one was beset 
by many, a Chevalier, appointed by the la- 
worned with some 
female ornament over the object of their 
pursuit, to show that they took him under 
their protection, and the pursuers were obli- 
eedtodesist; but, at the same time, a severe 
civen to him who had the 


dies, hook a wand 


reprimand was 
unprudence to challenwe many. 

The combat concluded, the Princes or 
oldest Kniehts proclammed the conquerors 
Phe ladies 


ful Champion, and bestowed upon hin some 


too, congratulated the success- 


mark of their respeet for his valour and ad- 
dress; as, a sword, a pair of gold spurs, or 
some similar present. fle was then con- 
dueted from the field by a pompous and 
plendid retinue ; and very often, the deli- 
eate hands of the most lovely females were 
employed ino removing his por ‘rous ar- 
mour. Bat it often happened, that be who 
expected to be covered with glory, retired 
eovered with wounds, and fatal consequen- 
ees have sometimes resulted trom this diver- 
Many aceidents likewise occurred bs 
over-crowding the seatfolding, which has 
even fallen in and crushed the combatants. 


The Popes therefore endeavoured to sup- | 


press them. Innocent the Third refused the 
rites of sepulture to those who should lose 
their lives in engagements of this sort. But 
Philip the Second, of France, by dint of 
earnest entreaties, obtained from 
John NXIL, the abrogation of this severe 
law. 

The fatal aceident of Henry IL. King of 
Vranee, gave a mortal blow to Justs and 
Pournaments; added to whieh, the use of 
eannon and ot! 
rily changed the mode of warfare, military 
exercises also underwent a revolution, 
therefore they have not been celebrated 


since the 16th century 


—— ay 

* Ile the seeond, Kinz of France, in a brilliant 

Tourpiunent, which took place at the celebration of his 

ers morria’¢ ith e Duke of Savoy, wished toatry 

' »> the Count Gabriel de Montromery, who 

v ! nintre 1 te of all the « j i 

ifants e ed € t VV after, June 23th, 1959, 
iter are rol twelve ars 


OURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Tr the ten thousand moralists, who have 
written from Solomon downto Miss Ferriar, 
have left any (ling to say on the subject of 
marriage, a writer will have good luck that 
finds it out. It would be no small merit 
even to shuffle the cards into a new position, 
The experiment shall, bowever, be tried. 
It is a snbject that never wearies, that ts 
one comfort: it comes home to all our feel- 
ings, to some for hope, to others for regret— 


Pope 


ther fire arms having necessa- | 
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to whom fur enjoyment? to whoin not for 


vexation? It 1s the bottom of every trage- 
dy, every comedy, every farce, every melo- 
drama; it is top, bottom, and sides of some: 
itis praised by all that know it not, and 
abused by halt of them that do. [t is a sa- 
crament of the Catholic church; the Quak 
ers have it their own way; the Unitarian 
would gladly have it so, the soldier tries it 
over a bayonet, and slips the noose with a 
bullet; and Jack the tar manages half a 
dozen at once. A man may not marry his 
grandmother; and when he make a servile 
mésilliance he generally marries tis cook 
Some todeed marry players, and others dan- 
cers; Sophonisba becomes a countess, and 
a drunken butcher puts a halter round his 
Monimia’s neck, and selis her fora glass of 
gm. In short, it is a serio-comic, philoso- 
phical, farcical, theological, moral, and 
immoral subject, and might furnish matter 
for as many folios as Duns Scotus. 
two will satisfy us. 
The first process 1s termed 
But it is not the mvyariable preliminary 
We must distinguish : 
of logic and philosophy. And how does a 
man contrive to court, or pay his court to 
ihe object which he suppeses hunself to 
jadore’ ** Marry! we cannot tell.” 
difficult adventure at least; since no young 
rentieman, nay, for the matter of that, no 
ever allowed an unwitnessed 


courtship. 


old one, 1s 


conversation with a young lady—nor, for | 
‘the matter of that also, with the lady who 


is ot no parlicular age. 


There is a purpose in every thing in this | 


lower sphere, if we could find it out. In 
England, (we suppose it is pretty much the 
same elsewhere,) the two sexes are as cau- 
tiously separated as if there was a waged 
and innate war between them; they are as 
caretully watched and spied as if the one 
was an article to be stolen, or broken, or 
eaten up, and the other the thief and spoiler. 
If the mother cannot conduct the espionage, 
if the maiden aunt is not the check, there 
is a moucharde in some cousin, or there 1s 
an envious sister, or perhaps my lady’s maid 
is bribed, or some meddling old dame, who 
is generally very knowing, (probably from 
experience of her own juvenile propensi- 


ties,) volunteers the kind service. Or, | 
lastly and generally, there is a conspiracy | 


of all the whole sex against the one unfortu- 
nate, and she cannot move a finger or 
twinkle an eye-lid, but a thousand eyes are 
on her, and the other thousand on the 1ma- 
eined correlative object~—all scanning, 
guessing, discovering, or, when they cannot 
| discover, inventing. 

If opposed sexes chance to dance togeth- 
er, if a glove falls and is picked up, there is 
a glirtution—that is the term—at least in 
the minds of the survedlance; and all the 
world is the surveillance. If the «© should 
be a shoe-string te be replaced—heavens 
and earth! crimen criminis!—virtue ts in 
danger—she totters—she shrinks. The lady’s 
horse runs away—hnmanity at least makes 
the gentleman's horse follow ; instantly, all 
the mouchordes gallop up lest—lest what ? 
| lest the parties should elope to Gretna 


One or. 


distinction ts the soul | 


It isa) 








Green. If there is an intricate shrubbery, 
perhaps the fair wishes a rose: the gentle- 
man cannot fail to prick his fingers—thi- 
occupies time ; they are missed, and a mov- 
charde cousin or aunt 1s dispatched in 
breathless baste, tosave—to save what? the 
lady’s fame. If perchance the lady is sit- 
ting in the public drawing-room, and the 
gentleman walks in, the lady must walk 
out; or the whole house would be in com- 
motion, should a casual footman, coming in 
to seck for the newspaper, meke the horrid 
discovery. [fit should happen that dinner 
is served, and that the lady and gentleman 
are both absent, all the servants are dis- 
patched into all the walks and roads to seek 
them—the untasted morsel falls—the mou- 
chardes become red tn the face—their faces 
lengthen; and it is at last discovered that 
the lady*s maid had been tedious, and that 
the gentleman liad taken a ride, and left his 
watch belind. Should they be in the same 
church, half the eyes are directed to one, 
and half to the other, though one should be 
in the pit and the other in the gallery. The 
clergyman preaches invain. Should they 
casually sit near each other at the same 
table, neither of them can look up without 
| seeing that all eyes are fixed on them. It 
the gentleman enters the drawing-room, 
any drawing-room; if he should speak first 
to her whom he knows best, whom perhaps 
| he knows only—it is a settled point; if he 
is awkward or shy, becausejhe sees eyes in 
'motion—it is a lost case; if he is open and 
, free ho ic dangerously intimate; if reser- 
ved—he is cunning, and there is a private 
understanding more dangerous still. 

Such is society—the intercourse of the 
single sexes in England. ow far it is a 
happy state of intercourse, is not a difficult 
problem : how far it is an useful regulation, 
is not much more difficult to decide: what 
| the cause and motive may be, is a question 
| partaking of a difficult ontology ; yet per- 
| haps not very difficult. 

} Putting out of inquiry the matter of 
| courtship and all that belongs to it, here is 
|) an insuperable bar placed to the freedom of 
jintercourse between the unmarried; and, 
|what is a natural consequence, a general 
| 
| 
} 


restraint thrown all over society. It were 
as well to be locked up like Turks, as to be 
'displayed under these absurd restraints. 
| Half the world is employed in watching the 
lother, which is a bad enough occupation ; 
and the other half is watched, which is not 
avery amiable position, The first half be 
| comes spies, busy, prying, malevolent—the 
second learns fraud and cunming. U niver- 
| sal enmity, universal fear, universal tricke- 
i ry and man@uvring, are the natural results. 
' The character loses its openness, it is taught 
to suspect itself, and it soon becomes de- 
iserving of suspicion. Perhaps marriage 
|ensues ; and she who has learnt lessons so 
| admirable, escapes surveillance and takes 
i her rank as a moucharde. Thus are made, 
_daughters—thus are made, mothers. Fe- 
| male cousins and aunts inherit or acquire it 
| all by instinct. 

| If it be all instinct together, there is no 
help. If it be not, there is a remedy; but 
{ 

















ya tas 








tisa diflic ult one, since it must be that ‘ 
‘wing Virtue to them who never possesse 
1, or have voluntarily porverted the gilts ¢ 
yature, And this leads us to the Cause 


traws the | 


lus own. fhe moucharde who watches the} have just said. 
mnvecent-mipde {and open-hearted irl, ye t 
new to the world, suspects her because she 


; ispects her st If. 


She remembers that she 
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ty duct, which is the basis of all social hay 
dj piness. There is no happiness under such 


4) system of suspicion, 


| It may be from Grandtson and Fielding 
No one suspects anuvther but because he |; that the sex has derived its theory of ours. 
vortrait of anothers mid from) it is certainly not from experience, as w 


belreve, that man as the most virtuous an 
upright halfot the world—he ts certainly U 
most direct and open. His sentiments ar 


has done wrong in the same situation, or she | displayed—wroug or right—those of th 


knows that she would do iif she had an op- 
oruunity. fiis wot a very preat compli- 
a| by what we have been here censurin y, iC 3 


ment to her own sex,if she thinks that 


The whole is a system « 


other sex never, 
fiction and concealment; and if not mad 


female mind is to be corrupted by conver- | aggravated and supported 


sution with a mau: it is rather a bad one t 


ours, to suppose us all unprincipled. We 


must use plain terms, because disguise 


the matter as they may, this tis the solution, | 
‘The virtue of an unmar- 
ried girl is in danger trom being left ami- | each other: hence their after-dinner com- | the single 


ind nothing else. 


) Phe evil consequences are various an 


-}at Which we lave just pointed. © Euglish 


nutein the company of ap unmarried man— | potations, their clubs—all the separatior 


or of amarnied one. 
cuagé must be definite, else we revolve 
amidst inextricable fallacies. 


disgrace ts not to fellow, as ip the case of Cla- 
corrup- 


rissa, there may be elopement, or 
tion of mind. 


; not be otherwise: we only wonder that they 


At least, if} are so fast surrendering their freedom t 
Stale celibacy, 


vain pothing in exchange. 


jnumerous; there are others, besides those 
-/ list that they do, they teel, at any rate, that 


in society, that they may assuciate with 


and peevish matrimony, complain of the | 
li must be one or other of} want of that attention which they desire. 


)- | polish and manners. 
a | 


dsand they rebel of Course. 


e dislike and despise, had they the treed 


ej} for which we argue; or, (he novel writers 
yn say, With what trath we do not know, that 
le | thev fly for rehet to married women ha 


Si isa pre valent Op mitonu at leas 
or not, even anionug themselves. 


1/ Ii they do nol seele Chis SOC ets with im 


men have been accused of shunning the sex ! there is here no restraint: the married wo 


man assumes a liberty 


1, convenient. 
" 


To be understood, lan- | which is found in English society. It can- |“ stupid) and disagreeable’——such is) the 


phrase, and men shun them. 
) Or she makes them craity and designing 
and men are alarmed. One of two thin 


these, for there ts nothing else which it can, But they desire to engross it; they will not, that she is laying a trap for him. ‘Thus evil 


be. Unless it bea deep artifice to bring on 
taitrimony. That it does answer this pur- 
pose oceasionally, we do not deny; but, 


manwuvring as the sex is, this solution! but, like schoolmasters, they would be the | her virtue at all points, 
or aunt has cautioned and taught her, be- 
| comes married, turns out a fool ora Virago, 


would not apply to all the cases. It does 
not apply to the case of the unmarried wo- 
man and married imag; and it isnot the so- 
Tuition. 

We may ask the married woman also, 
who form a large part of the surveillance in 
this case, how it happens that their own vir- 
tue is notin as much danger as those of 
their single neighbours? Or is it, that! 
they would c laim exemption, because the 
one case is hazardous, and the other without | 
‘anger? As to the cousins and the rest, 
hopeless celibacy inall shapes and modes, 
envy, and nothing more, is the foundation 
motive—envy, malevolence, and jealousy. 
if we have not succeeded in unmasking 
the real reasons, let any one find better. 
it isthe conspiracy, not of prudence or vir- 
tue, but of suspicion and consciousness. A 
virtuous mind has no suspicions, nor is it 
often deceived. If they derive the charac- 
ters of their own sex from their own hearts, 
as we may convince ourselves by reading 


the novels of their production, whence do | 


they derive those of ours’ Not from expe- 
rience, that is most certain: otherwise than 
as their own suspicious espionage may make 
the fault it fears. He who cannot obtain 
what is honest and innocent, honestly and 
innocently, must learn to be stealthy and 
fraudful: being suspected of an evil, he 
knows of an evil which he had not suspect- 
ed, and it is often enough to Know it. The 
system corrupts both sexes. 

Though it corrupted neither, in fact, in 
practice it does sufficient evil in exciting 
ideas of corruption or wrong. It encroaches 
on that purity and plainness of mind which 
is the charm of charms, on that candour, 
and openness, and simplicity of straight con- 


| thus they defeat their own ends. ‘They 
would gladiy secure all the male attentions ; 


; tyrants and the spies of those of whose supe- 
rior attractions they are jealous. 





charm which nothing else can equal. Lut, 
to beehariing, it must be free. It endures 
no restraint; and least of all will man be! 
| directed whom he shall cultivate; less still 
will he be monopolized by age and ugliness, 
to be cut off from the intercourse of youth 
| and beauty. When the female society ot 
England shall throw itself open, without 
| espionage and suspicion—when it shall 
| cease to dread its own virtue, and watch the 
| virtue of others, man will not long tarry in 
the dinner-room, and frequent the clubs. 





its own mind,and render itself fit society 
for men. 


and by learning ologies. It becomes less 
conversible than before—it becomes cnnuy- 
ante—a persecution anda bore. It will not 
learn how to converse with men by study- 
ing poetry or philosophy, or by keeping al- 


versing with men, and for this end if must 


instead of terrifying them by suspicion and | 
espionage. Let the married allow the 
single to partake in all the rights of general 
socicty—let age and ugliness allow youth 
and beauty that freedom which it would 
monopolize, and we shall soon see woman 
what she has never yet been in England— 
the companion of man, single or married : 
his companion married, because she has ac- 
quired the art of being so when single. 


as the light; and while men gained by it in| 





We do not deny that female society has a | 


It is something too that itshould cultivate | 
deceived himself, 
It is attempting to do this by) 
reading novels and the Quarterly Review, | tion, appears to assume a false character, 


bums: it will learn this art only by con-| 


jattack them by frankness and simplicity, | 


The general intercourse might be as free | 


allow youth and singleness to partake, and | multiply and combine, and so do their con- 
The apparently tind or reser- 
ved girl, who seeins so cautiously to guard 
because her mother 
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| 


or of loose opinions. Keine unexpectedly 
| freed, she runs riot; and he who has fallen 
‘into the trap—finds, when he expected ail 
(gentleness and order, that he has caught a 
| Tartar. 
| One deception generates another, the 
whole character becomes artificial, and we 
| draw our wives in a lottery as effectually as 
lif we had been Persians and married them 
by bargain and sale, under a veil. It is a 
| contest of fraud against confidence 
| Itis said that the sexes mutually conspire 
'to deceive each other. That is not true. 
Man deceives, no otherwise than as he is 
If he, by unusual care 
and gentleness to the object of his admira- 


| this is but the natural bienséance to the sex. 
i though it is partly also produced by the sys 

tem. To all the rest of the world, his cha- 
| racter and conduct are natural and open ; 
j and the object herself needs never be ata 
tloss to know at. But the heart of a woman 
}is adeep pit; who can find it out or fathorn 
it? She is all artifice and deception ; and 
not till she is married does she cast off the 
mask ;—for good, it sometimes happens 

more commonly, for evil. 

We kave assigned some motives for the 
system, but the spirit of tyranny is one oj 
them. That spirit is natural to mankind— 
it is one of our main inheritances from the 
devil. A woman has few opportunities of 
exerting it? She is not a naval or a milita- 
ry officer, she has no office clerks beneath 
her: she cannot always succeed in tyran- 
nizing over her husband; nor her children, 





| happiness and ease, they would also gain in| | because she sends them fo school; nor hey 


Young men, i part 
cular, are now singled out as patterns of 
i rudeuess and neglect. It cannot be other 
ri wise. They feel that they are restramed in 
‘that which would be as inoffensive and inno 
e; cent as it would be agreeable, that they are 
We are much inclined to) directed and governed as well as watehe 
dhiey seek, pei e 
i@) haps, among view, what thes would equally 


Ohi 


. Whether true 
proper views, as iis asserted by the novel 


winch she demies to 
and pe rhaps ds the mony oly 
She condemiuis the single to be 





amaniunust find; either that the single is 
stupid, awkward, and a hypoerite, or else 
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eu they wall not bear a. | need not become artificial and fraudful: she | cious, let the practice be abandoned ; sine: 
Can beat ter tid. seold the house- lean vain nothing by at. there can be no structure without a found 
if yvenoucmh to socpets und | Lut let those write more on eovrtrt »ttion, let the whole be an atiair of contrac 
" } maker. j tis, who understand it better than we , it wid of quid pro gno, and then, and the: 
mote i Phereto ea trie is been prettv much bewriiten bi bw Dr. only, will matrumony become a happy cor 
ipherae eX (.revory among the rest. Vow, I ( ition 
( fy, unl f hook to be praised and put into eve lass’ li the system of surve llance, indes 
“e wo | ae | rds. rich oueht to e | } ritferm bey muld ever be changed, o1 iuther aboli 
en heeo ‘ ; th mnaunt. tis asvs i i ( wef shall abandon our theory of 3 
tas ‘ In & ‘ mine te end. Phe wite 1 , e- Uimony We have merely accommodate 
eve | {am bre un ft her husband—to conceal caretul ttothe: ( tres ot the case,proceeding on 
‘ Vill ‘ ‘ Kk { i I ird f hum hou ‘ ‘ ( Of tiligs "lo carry on fiiat 
t j ‘ ot ' ' ( fi, k oueht to be bur: bi t temas folly ecause hence ies on! 
that e virtlu of the s , , Ksare alike. Ford i Hannah; contusion and uneertainty: bence all the 
iin i pact rel I pd len 7 t e rest All mncuteate fraud veNalions of pialrimony i—we have expe: 
it | as f ‘ bea | | isthe termination « trange | ed an eel, and we tind a serpent. 
nott ' Th 4 venttul hustory Expect nothing: a opt oul thee ry 2 
that whe no mer ditteult would ce ! Osi this pot we differ from all the moral- ly racuuce, amd mark ¢ uly how sn othly { 
fobe asubeect of anxiety. No one would jasts have written [tis sup; Ito be j siuess proceeds. The husband cares me 
born r when desi weoe not mec produced by love; at oucht not to be itis; tur the wire, por the wife tor the husband 
uy Wornan, finding her virtue not su upposed this is a needtul preliminary ; that | ind consequently care Can never enter the: 
nected. would n uspect it herself Man nonsense. It is a contraet. simply ;|louse. The mother cares not for the chil 
' ie no difficulties im imtereourse, would ; whether civil or religious, people dispaie on dren, nor the Childreu for the parents ; othe 
not seck at by trad. Hle would not con the two sides of the Tweed: cither mode ts ] source ot care elicited. The wile care 
We when con racv Wa { less ‘ i lly ett Le lous not about het husband’s fortune, ol his toil, 
the single-tearteduess and sinplieity of the ft as best that the courtship should be per-] al he must work tor one; and he cares no? 
cu ld atonee disarm hin. Single wo- } formed by lawyers, because the points mn- how she disposes of time that Is of Lo use 
man world ! meacultivated anda reason- | plicated are then intelligible The lady}to hin, nor of a bemg for whom he care 
le antnabinstead of bemge what she in— has been taught to expect an establishment, | not. 
rant and unconversable: she would be}and no one can understand that ! 


else willit be found 2? The husband 1s from 


4 t but hes | li peace ts to be tound here be low, where 
what nature desmened her, instead of being | lawyer. The gentleman knows that hes go-| 





a combination of insincerity, deceit, eo- jing to buy a tov. as he might a carrie or a} home all dav, because his home is nothing 
aqnetry, and alfeetation. Is tl 1 conusum- | horse, and lis lawyer settles what he as to} to Lim-—peace. if he is at home in the 
mation that we shall ever se We fear! pay. Nothing ean be better ordered; for! eveniog, the wife is ata rout or an epera—- 
pot. jhere there is po longer any deception. jreace. ‘The nursery is Out OF hearing, and 
but enoueh ot this. biow does to hear} fie who marmrmes tram what he fancies! under the care of two or three maids-- 
on courtsiup and on marriage, the titles ef love, isa fool; because, tllit is wrecoyera-| peace. When the children grow bigger, 
mr paper, from whieh we have div ed?] ble he knows not what he has done. $he) and bemin to fight, they are sent to schoci— 
\Ian courts he knows not what: he was [who marries from the seme motive, is More} peace again. The wite trusts her menace 
me thine, and finds that he has oftamed) foolish stl; because, deceiving him origr-; lo her house keeper, and her accounts to any 
nother, and the consequences naturally | emally, she has deceived herself now. [t| one that chousce to ke ep them—more pe ace 
flow. asmicht be expected. Efe has mar-| should be either a contract ef estates, in 1 She goes to brighton or Margate, while he 
vied a veiled wite. lwiieh there ean be no traud, or else itis a remains at the Treasury, or in his counting 
It is difficult to fathom deceit, but he ts not | purehase on one hand, or a sale on the other, house—all peace ; or he goes with hus reg: 
lowed even the means. In one day or |—* tot pro quot.” j ment tu India for ten years, leaving her t 


uorestrained converse he micht! This can be the only secure ground of; spen 1 his pay at home-——ten years profound 
know the character he pursues; but he is) happiness ia matrimony. The lady’s whole! peace. At breakiast they never meet ; a! 
At least, to use the | education has been for the purpose of gain- | dinner, if they meet, it 1s ina crowd ; she 


week o 


not allowed an hour. i et 

phrase, he must declare eli first; whenjine an establishment: that as, of beine | departs toa ball tll six in the mornine: he 
the very contraet atself is meboated, and, } maintained in idleness by some rich or hard-! sleeps mm peace, or wakes the dice ata 
make what discoveries he may, he cannot | working fool, who fancies that he is unhap- ‘tavern, while she sleeps. All is peace, all 
retract. tle does retract, indeed, in very | py alone, or who will be bulhed out of the | 4s tranquillity. 


bad cases; but the con ucnees are not} name of a bachelor, or who wishes to have 

! . . . 
desirable. »suitof silk and muslin at the head of his 
ibly an her to lis estate. She! tem against his fora thousand pounds. — [fis 


Solo:non indeed had another system, bu! 
he is antiquated. We will back our s\ 


If this flows from the system of surveil table, or Poss ‘ 
lance, itis also a part of the manaquyring o has not been taught that loveis a fit ground} were the days of spimming: it was the wif 
the sex. Conscious that they cannot bear | of this associauion, and consequentiy never | too that spun then--it as the unmarried 
the beht, they shut ateut: and proceed on | feels it or never desires it: be possibly may | damsel who ts the spimstress now, Solo 
the theory of difficulties, they attempt to /have thought so: and if this untuekdy be} mon’s wile spun fine flax to cléthe her hus 
gar therr ends as we entice hogs, by « ppo- ; tis motive, he is disappoint 1, with the usual) band: our single maid spius toils to entrap 
sition And what they do gain is tolerably | consequences. It is better that neither) one fo fellow his faucitul notions of yir- 


knewn by tts results. 


| should feel it, because there is then equality | tae——virtue, which is more precious than 
} 


Vie policy is as defective as itis over-| and peace. | rubies—would be to mix systems and pro 
strained There is no danger but that Nothing can be more simple than our! duce confusion: let her follow ours and bé 


' happy. We have taught her how to avoid 


peovle will always love and marry. Throw | view of the means of producing happiness 
and care is the great source of |i 


open the system, they wonldnot marry less: } in the married state, and nothing sv certain; Care, 


there would be a duferenee in the assort- | as the suecess. The original acquaintance | man misery, We have taught him; we 
ment, thats all. The Platonic souls might) having been founded on deception on the have taught both—** vos valete et plau 
find each other out, which they have never) woman’s part, on deception and design, dite.” 

done yet. We acense the French of ar- | it is plain, that no permanent contract on the | =————————— 
ranging for therr danghters. lt sueceeds | principle of love can exist: the woman was, Great eaters have generally but dull in 


just as well on the caleu! 
better: masmuch es the French von 


tron of chances: | cheating, and the man was cheated. Since ; tellects—The dromedary ts said to hare four 
lady the principle, therefore, is false and falla-! stomachs. 


r 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE FIEE.D OF TERROR. 


4 ia i rnd. 


Iw a fertile district ot Silesia, situated at 
the foot of the Ogre mountams, a party of 


1 
} 


relations were collected together, a short 
ume before the peace of Westphalia, for the 
purpose of dividing erty of a wealthy 
farmer, who had dred without children, and 
whose large estates lay scattered about in 
the neizhbouring country. In furtherance: 
‘several claimants were 

the village 


the ore 


of this object. th 
lin the principal inn of 
and the ad; 
shares would soon have been brought to 
conclusion, but for a’ small estate, which 
cominen report had endowed with singular 
qualities, and which was called the + Field 
of Terror.” 

It lav amid the surrounding fields, cover- 
ed with flowers, and an abundance of rank 
and luxuriant shrubs, whieh, while they 
bore ample testimony to the vigour and fer- 
tility of the soil, were equally indicative of 
the neglect and desolation to which it was 
abandoned For a long series of vears, no 
ploughshare had penetrated ifs surface, no 
seed had been east upon its furrows: or, if 


semb! 


istment 


at intervals the attempt was made, the cattle | 


had been invariably seized with phrenzy, 


had wildly broken from the yoke; and the | 


ploughmen and hinds, had rushed from the 
spot in fright and alarm, affirming, that it 
was haunted by the most tcrritic phantorns, 
who followed the labourer in Mis duties with 
a kind of awful familiarity, looking over his 
shoulders tn a manner which no human un- 
derstanding could bear, and which nothing 
could prevent from producing delirium and 
madness. 

The question now in dispute was, who 
sonld receive this more than = suspicious 
field, as a part of his inheritance. Every 
man seemed to think, as is the common 
course of the world, that this self-same spot, 
which would be useless and of no possible 
value in his own case, might be extremely 
applic able, and even advantageous, to his 
neighbour: and thus the contest for its 
right appropriation continued till a late 
hour of the evening. At length, one of the 
party proposed a remedy, which, thoueh not 


“« 


directly benefiting any one present, seemed | 


to promise a settlement of the dispute. 
* By a codicil in the will,” said he, “we 


are ensoined to show some mark of kindness 


to a poor relation of the testator, who lives 


hard by in the village. Itis true, the girl 
is very distantly related to us; and there 
can be no doubt that portionless as she 1s, 
she will yet procure a warm man for her 
husband, for she is a clever, frugal lass, and 
the people call her the pretty Sabina. Sup- 
pose, we give up this *“ Field of Terror” 
to her; we shall at once get rid of the tes- 
tators’s injunction: and tos iy the truth. it 
is no incon-iderable gift, provided she gets 
a husband who knows how to go the right 
vay towork with 1.” The others immedi- 


of their respective 
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ithe relatives was dispatched to announce 
; the gracious benefaction. 
Jn the mean ume, as the twilight began 


to descend, somebody bad Knocked at Sa-!} 
" . ’ ' 
i bina’s door, and to her question of ** Who's! 


i there?” a reply was given, which had the 
instant effect of withdrawing the bolt of het 
‘little bed-room window. tt Was a voice 


long and anxiously sighed for, the voice of 
her faithful Constantine who, poor as her- 
self. had two vears before jommed a regiment 
on foreign sers ice, in the hope of tacilitatipg 
ao union with tis beloved Sabia, whose 
heart filled with the purest ailleclion, was 
entirely devoted to him. 

ft was a deligitful sight to see the joy 
which hehted up the | wel countenance ol 
Sabina, as her eves dufused in tears, het 
face covered with smiles, appeared through 
jthe winding branches of columbine which 
; grew betore her cottage, and, as the erect 
Jand vouthrul soldier gazed upon her 1 

modest silent bliss, and extended towards 
her his faithful hand. 

| «Oh! Constantine.” she exclaimed, in a 
| Jow and bashtul tone of voice, * heaven be 
/pransed, that at has sent you once more 
‘home again, and living. This has been the 
‘burden of all my evening and morning 
| prayers, even when you may not have suc 
' ceeded in obtaining the hoped for tortune ” 
‘As for fortune,” rephed Constantine, 
jas he shook his head and smiled, ** that in- 
deed wears but a very indifferent aspect 
‘Still, it is better than when I went away, 
'and if you but feel courage enough ‘or the 
undertaking, [ fancy we may yet be mar 
ried, and manage to get through the world 
in tolerable decency.” 

** Faithful Constantine!” ejaculated Sa- 
bina, ** thus to connect your happiness with 
the fortunes of a poor deserted orphan !” 

**Come !” my love, said the ardent sol- 
dier, ** if you ean but trust me, say so; give 
me at once your consent to our union. | 
assure you, things will not run se badly with 
us: we shall be happy in each ether, and. 
with such a foundation, wemay yet live hke 
princes.” 

* And have you obtained your discharge ¢ 








be thrown upon their slender means, thus 
honourably acquired. 

Their conversation Was now interrupted 
by the appearance of the messenger, di 
patched by Covered 


with blushes. aud ina fuitering voice, the 


Sabina’s relations, 
modest girl presented her destined bride 
yroom to Cie 
plied : 


= \\V hy thre ny, at would Seem, as if l hac 


stranger, and the latter re 


i your 


been sent most opportunely ; 
betrothed lover has brought no very consi 


derable share of wealth with bam from the 


the addition which bam comimissioned 





wars, 


to oiler, ip the mame of the collected herrs 


to your relation’s property, cannot but be a 
“welcome gilt; and itwas indeed enjomed us 
hy the testator’s wall, that we should re 
member vou ina handsome way.” 

There was something too much of arro 
gance im the manner in whieh 
of good fortune was tendered, to please the 
But the butnble 
iwnorant of the mode in 


this prece 


lofty spirit of Constantine. 
Sabina, wholly 
which her relatives had evinced their wea 

rosity, received the Communication as i 
special interposition of Providence, aud 
could only hold down her head, while bet 
face was covered with a snule of heart-felt, 
grateful joy. But as soon as she heard that 
the * Field of ‘Terror” was the promised 
hoon, with which her elana was to be liqui- 
dated, the base injustice of her relations 








Are you really po lopgera soldier? Is the 
war a’ an end ? 

* Wi as for that,” rejoined her lover, 
“the matter, at present, is hardly decided 
in either way. The peace is not in fact 
concluded, but then, the war is quite at a 
istand; and on this account, my colonel has 
| thought it right to disband his regiment.” 
Sabina now extended her hand to her 
eager lover in all the joy of youthful, ar- 
affection, and permitted her future 

bridegroom to enter the cottage. The youth- | 
‘ful pair were speedily seated, and Consten- | 
tine informed his mistress, that he had ob- 
tained hiK small stock of wealth from an 
! Tialian prisoner, whom he bad captured on 
‘the field of battle, and who had paid this. as 
ithe price of his liberty and his life. Sabi- 
ina, as she turned her wheel, listened with 
| deep attention to her lover's recital, bestow- 
jing, from time te time, a smile of fond ap- | 
| probation upon his conduct; and inwardly | 


dent 





ately consented to this proposal, and one of | rejoicing, that no reproach could hereafter! bina were married; and entered upon then 


oressed to her heart with a painful sickening 
coldness ; and she felt it impossible to re 

strain the overflowing tears of disaj pointed 
hope. Tfer relation, with a smile of half- 
suppressed contempt, expressed his regret, 
that she should have allowed herself to ex- 
pect more than ber trends had thought 
right to allot her; * And indeed,” he ob- 
served, **this is a much larger proportion of 
the inheritance than you could fairly hope 

to receive.” 

With this speech, he was about to retire 
but Constantine threw himself in tus way : 
and with that intrepid coolness whieh so 
frequently attends a mind conscious of its 
own superiority, he said: * Sur! LT percewe 
that you and your fellows have been plea 
ed to convert: the benevolent intentions o 
the deceased into mere derision and mock- 
ery; and that it is your joint resolve to 
withhold a single shilling of bis property 
from the worthy girl who is now my bride 
elect. We shall still accept vour proffered 
boon, in the full confidence, that, under the 
enidanee of Heaven, this dreaded ** Feld ot 
Terror” may be productive of more ad- 
vantages in the hands of an honest soldier, 
than can enter the imaginations of such a 
groveling selfish set of poliroons.” 

The messenger, who felt rather uneasy 
at the tone and manner assumed by the 
young soldier, did not hazard a reply; and 
with an altered countenance, hurried out of 
the cottage. 

Constantine now kissed away the tears 
from Sabina’s cheeks, and hastened on the 
wings of joy, to fix with the curate an early 


day of marriage. 


Afier afew weeks, Constantine and Sa 
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brought from the wars was chiefly ex pend- 
ed in the purchase of a fine yoke of oxen ; 
part of the remamder was invested in seed 
and uecessary articles of household furni- 
ture; and the rest reserved for daily ex- 


»enditure to be doled out in the most eco- | 
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| well mounted plough 

This time, he returned rather late in the 
jevening, rather pale and exhausted; but 
| full of spirits, and soon capable of tranquil- 


| 
lizing his agitated wate. 


* This kind of labour makes one weary,” | 


humble mode of house-keeping. The money | and spade, instead of guiding his oxen, and | ced, who is gifted with the wonderful pow- 


erof ventriloquism. That the existence of 
this power is still problematical and dispu- 
‘ted, militates nothing against the use to 
which its assumed existence is applied by 


|Mr. Brown. A _ ventriloquist is quite as 


; j > | ° ° 
noimeal manner, till the harvest of the suc- | said he, witha smile; ‘for there is asort of; much in nature as a ghost, and is quite as 


reeding year should replenish their stores 
Gut as Constantine drove his cattle and 


plough to the field of labour, he looked back | 


upon Sabina with a smiling countenance, 
ind assured her, he was now going to sow 
ihe real seed of gold, which another year 
would restore with two-fold bounty. Sabina 
could only follow him with her anxious 
looks, and wish, i her heart, that he were 
once safely returned from the detested 
‘Field of Terror.” 

It is true, be returned home, and that 
lone before the vesper-bell had sounded ; 
but far from being so joyful, as in the native 
confidence of his heart he had promised 
himself inthe morning. He dragged labor- 
vusly after him the fragments of his shatter- 
ed plough; before him paced with difficulty, 
one of his oxen sorely mauned ; and marks 
of blood were seen on his own head and 
shoulder. But he bore up under his nume- 
rous misfortunes with a sound and even 
cheerful heart; and consoled with undi- 
minished spirit the grief of his weeping Sa- 
bina. ‘* Come,” said he, witha smile, ** get 
your pickling tubs in order; for the goblin 
who reigns in the * Field of Terror,” has 
made us a present of a large quantity of 
beef. The beast I brought home with me 
has so injured himself in his phrenzy, that 
he will never more be fit for labour; and, 
as for the other, he darted off into the moun- 
tains, where I had the joy of seeing him cast 
himself into the torrent, from whence he 
will never again make his appearance. 

“Oh, my relations! my wicked rela- 
tions,” sobbed the disconsolate Sabina, 
** They have not only deprived you, by their 
pernicious donation, of the little property 
for which you so sorely travailed; but they 
have also covered you with wounds, and 
crippled your strength.” 

* That is an affair of but little conse- 
quence,” rejoined the intrepid Constantine. 
‘* The beasts managed to get me between 
them, just as their fury bad reached its sum- 
mit; and I was determined not to relinquish 
my hold. But, Heaven be praised! things 
mighg$,have gone a great deal worse with 
ine; and in the morning I will be in the 
field again.” 

Sabina used every means in her power 
to dissuade her husband from his resolution ; 
but he only replied by saying, that so long 
as he could move an arm or leg, the field 
should not lie idle. “If we cannot plough 
it, we will dig it; and Iam no timid beast 
of labour, but a tried and dauntless soldier, 
over whom a goblin can have no power.” 

Pa now slaughtered the wounded ox; cut 
Wt in pieces ; and, on the following morning, 
while Sabina was busied in preparing it for 
pickle, pursued his road of the previous 
day, scarcely less alert and cheerful than 
then, though now obliged to handle the hoe 


|goblin fellow stands constantly beside me; 


jsometimes in one form and sometimes in | 


another, and mocks me both with word and 
‘deed; but he seems to feel no little surprise, 
| 

that I give no heed to his pranks, and, it ts 


ithiswhich fills me with fresh courage. Be- | 


sides, these kind of creatures have no power 
over am honest man, who is labouring in 
his vocation.” 

This continued for many days together. 
—The persevering Constantine pursued, 
| without interruption, his daily labour of dig- 
,ging, sowing, and eradicating the weeds 
}and useless plants which had overspread the 
\field. It is true, the slow process of the 
| spade only enabled him to cultivate a small 
| portion of the estate; but this served to 
{make him the more zealous and industrious 





| crop spring up, which promised, and event- 
| ually produced, a sufficient, if not an abun- 
jdant harvest. Even the toil of reaping, 
jand transporting it from the field to the 

barn, was thrown entirely upon his own 

shoulders; for the labourers in the vicinity 
| would not have engaged, for any considera- 


ltion, in spending a day upon the dreaded 


** Field of Terror ;” aud he would, on no 
account, permit Sabina to lend her assist- 
ance. Things continued in this way for 
three years. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Charles Brockden Brown and his Works. 


No. IIE. 


Wietanp. This the first in the series 
of Mr. Brown’s Romances and Novels.— 
It was published in 1798. It possesses 
great power and great originality, and from 
first to last, strongly enchains the attention 
and interest of the reader. Its machinery 
isnew and original; not a combination of 
robbers, old turrets, dark lanterns, warders, 
seneschals, black knights, monks, phantoms, 
devils, and “all that sort of thing.” The 
events of Wieland depend upon two of the 
unexplained and mysterious, yet well at- 
tested phenomena of nature, self-combus- 
tion and ventriloquism. The father of 
Wieland is represented as having died by 
self-combustion, and Wieland is on this ac- 
count characterized as predisposed to a wild, 
visionary, and insane state of mind. This 
bias being given to his thoughts and feel- 
ings, another character (Chrwin) is introdu- 














in his occupation; and he, at length, saw a/| 


| convenient and lawful a machine to use in 
romance. 

Carwin by means of this power, operating 
on the insane tendency of the mind of Wie- 
land, becomes the destiny of the latter. He 
hoids him in an invisible and all-powerful 


chain, *‘ heavy, though it clank not,” and he 
incites his victim to the perpetration of 
dreadful and appalling deeds, which sus- 
pend the breath and paralyze the blood.— 
There is a deep, and sublime and awful 
mystery in the character of Carwin ; he 
moves to and fro, anangel of evil, causing 
desolation, dismay and death, and feasting 
his heart upon the bloody banquet. Wesee 
just enough of him to be filled with painful 
| curiosity to know more of this dark and 
mysterious being, this destroyer of the inno- 
cent, the unoffending and the young. 

The miserable Wieland under the influ- 
ence of preternatural warnings, as he con- 
siders them, sheds the blood of his wife and 
his children. Itis the command of heaven, 
uttered ia the awful voice of heaven, and he 
obeys. One victim after another is prostra- 
ted by his arm, until the work is completed, 
and then the truth flashes upon the eyes of 
the mad fanatic and he closes the tragic 
scene by committing suicide. 

This work was composed when Brown 
had reached his twenty-sixth year. It has 
all the glowing warmth, the energy and the 
enthusiasm of idea and expression, natural 
to genius, at such an age, rioting and exult- 
ing inthe consciousness of its strength and 
beauty, and scattering its treasures with 
generous profusion. Its faults are the faults 
of the prodigal, not of the miser, in intel- 
lectual stores ; and its rare and surpassing 
merits are ils originality, its passion, and its 














power. 


Elements of English Grammar. By Wit- 
LiAMS. Canpect. New-York, 1826. 
Mr. Cardell has done what no man has 

ever done before him—he has made a graim- 


grammar, i. e. the right use of language.— 
He has established asystem which is found- 
ed on the nature of things, and which is ad- 
dressed to the reasoning and reflecting pow- 
ers of the mind. He is an innovator, but 
upon a system fraught with errors and con- 
tradictions, and intricacies, and his work 





mar which is consistent with the definition of 
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will stand, for it is based upon good sense 
and sound philosophy. 

Mr. Cardell reduces the parts of speech 
to six; Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, 
Adverb, and Preposition. 2 and The, which 
have hitherto been ranked as a separate 
part of speech, termed Article, he includes 
amongst adjectives. The conjunctions of 
other writers are classed with his Adverbs, 
and he considers Interjections as crude and 
indistinct sounds, which do not assume the 
proper forms of words. The following are 

Mr. C.’s definitions :-— 

i. ** Nouns are names of things.” 

2. “ Pronouns are words used instead of 
nouns.” 

The pronouns are I, me, thou, thee, he, 
him, she, her, it, we, ye or you, they, them, 
who, and whom. These are all the pronouns 
in our language. 

3. “Adjectives are words which specify 
ur describe things.” 

Describing adjectives area very numer- 
ous class of words and admit of compari- 
“On. 

Specifying or defining adjectives, are an, 
a, two, twain, three, and all the cardinal 
numbers ; last, first, second, and all the or- 
dinal numbers ; this, that, the, and all the 
words heretofore elassed as adjective pro- 
nouns. 

4. “A verb signifies to do some action.” 

All verbs are active, and when used in 
sentences, always haveasubject or actor, 
and an object or recipient, expressed or un- 
derstood. Some verbs, from the unlimited 
nature of their meaning, seldom have their 

objects expressed. 

The Indicative has two tenses only, the 
present and past. 

Verbs in the Imperative and Infinitive 
moods are always future. 

Two participles are formed from verbs. 
Iie present or active participle, which al- 
ways retains its characteras a verb, and is 
alwaysan adjective, describing something 
by its condition, employment or situation.— 
Fhe past or perfect participle, denotes the 
resulting effect produced by verbal action. 
As en adjective, it always describes some- 
thing as being in the state or condition in 
which the terminated action has placed it. 

5. ** Adverbs are shortened forms of ex- 
pression, made by compounding and con- 
tracting other words. Their leading use is 
to express the manner of action.” 

6. ‘* Prepositions show the relations of 
things to each other.” 

The most interesting part of Mr. Car- 
dell’stheery is that which relates to verbs. 
He explodes the old division of active, pass- 


——— 





signify action. Iu support of this position, 
he does not resort to fine-spun sophistry, vis- 
ionary speculation, or metaphysical dream- 
ing—he addresses thereason, talks so that he 


reader. [le simplifies the tenses by redu- 
cing them to their three natural divisions, 
past, present, and future ; the moods he re- 
duces to three also ; the indicative, the 1n- 
perative, and the infinitive. Iegives but 
nine rules of syntax. 


mar, as distinguished from former systeins, 
}may therefore be classed thus ;— 

| He makes but six parts of speech—he 
has no passive and neuter verbs—he makes 
but three tenses—three moods, and two par- 
| ticiples. 

He makes but nine rules of syntax—by 
this system the construction of language is 
plain and easy, without the necessity of call- 
ing into existence that most paradoxical of 
all things,a pluperfect, or more than perfect 
tense ; or that mysterious tense, the paulo- 
post, or the tense that is in full pursuit of 
the future, but which, alas, cannot catch its 
skirts, that tense which is after that which is 
to be, or which, in other words, ts after 
what ts not ! 

On a subject of such high importance as 
this, a reforimation of grammar from preju- 
dices and abuses without number, we should 
weigh well before we express a decided 
opinion—this we have done, and our opinion 
is decidedly in favour of Mr. Cardell’s Sys- 
tem. It will and it must prevail over pre- 
judice andenvy and self-interest, for every 
founder of a new system has to cembat all 
these—but it will prevail. 





Lectures on History. Mr. Bostwick has 
commenced a course of tectures on history, 
beginning a primordio, and to be continued 
through successive portions of time down to 
the present age. The great merit of Mr, 
Bostwick’s system is its methodieal and lu- 
cid arrangement of events, the clear distinc- 
tion which he draws between the fabulous 
and the true,the apocryphal and the authen- 
tic, and the regular chronological chain by 
which events and persons are connected in 
right order. It was a remark of Priestley, 
that “‘ chronology is one of the eyes of histo- 
ry”—but the mass of readers seem to think 
that it is of no consequence whether this 
eye be shut or open. Wemust say that 
we think it would doa scholar no harm to 
be enabled, at least, to tell whether Jason 
ploughed the seas before or after Capt. 
Cook, and whether the flood happened be- 





ave and neuter, and insists that aif verbs 





fore or after Julius Cesar. 


can be understood, and gains his triumph | 
not by bewildering but by convincing bis 


The leading features of Mr. C.’s gram- | 


*? 
«de? 


There are (wo classes of persons to whom 
we would recommend Mr. Bostwick—Ist. 
those who have studied history ; and 2d,those 
who have not. The first will get their ideas 
methodized, the mass of their knowledge ar- 
rapged, and the order of events established i 
their minds, agreeably to the order of time, 
The second will not only gain much valua- 
ble information, but they will also be put in 


ja train of pursuing historical reading in con 


nexion with chronology and geography. 
Mr. Bostwick is an unassuming and up- 
pretending man of talents, who has read 
much, and has looked upon the annals of the 
world with an eye of curiosity and penetra 
tion. History has for many years been his fa 
vorite study, and we do not know amanupon 
whom weshould more implicitly rely for 
correct and authenticated information. 


Polytechny. Dr. Yates, the Vice Presi- 
dent of Union College, issued proposals las! 
fall toopen a Polytechny, or school of gene- 
ral education, at Chittenego, Madison Coun: 
ty. The arrangement proposed by Dr. 
Yates is made to accord with the order ot 
nature, 

FIRST—The sciences which call into ex- 
ercise the perceptive powers, such as—- 
Languages, Botany, Mineralogy, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Natural History, Ge- 
ology, Geography, &c. 

SECON D—Those which exercise the per- 

ceptive and reflective powers combined,ot 

this class are—Geometry, Trigonometry, 

Mensuration, Guaging, Surveying, Nay- 

igation, Natural Philosophy, Perspectives 








Mathematics, Astronomy, &c. 
THIRD—Such as address themselves to the 
reflective powers exclusively, these are— 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, Jurisprudence, &c. 
The different branches of education will 
be taught, with their practical applications 
—to Machinery, impelled by water and 
other powers in manufactories, connected 
with the Institution—to Agriculture, both 
in theory and in the actual improvement of 
the suil—to Merchandise, &c. The course 
of education will be arranged, in its severa! 
parts, so as to fit the students for the vari- 
ous employments of life they may have cho- 
sen for themselves. 

If devotedness to the cause of education, 
mental worth, and purity of moral charac- 
ter can ensure prosperity, this establish- 
ment will prosper, for its founder is a schol- 
ar of standing, and a singularly pure and ; 
right man, in this age of humbug and hy- 


pocrisy. 


To Correspondents. W. P. shall appear 





next week, 
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tion, fur in little more than sixteen months 
eipalot Mr. Jederseu’s creditors, isan Euc- | she lost her husband,—thus, at the early age 


lish merehant, to whom he became indebt- |; of 18 she became a childless widow. In 


Mr. Jefferson. Wtis said that the prin- 


August 1561 she set sail from Calais to vis- 


ed while in public service abroad. The 
ither uative land, and Charles 1X. atforded 


ents of this English house were instruct- 


ed to ask oaly the interest of Mr. J. and no 


tu demand any of the pruu yl, during his | station. Ofa most sanguime temperament, 


iife-time, unless it should be perieetly con- jt cannot be imagined that she left “ La 


venient to him to meet the 


the honse considered bim as the friend and there was much to arouse a dec » feeling of 


benefactor of mankind, and they could net inelancholy ; leaving a dead husband, and 


think of | 
venience. heauty,talents,and accomplishments ; bound 
We wish that we could give the name of tg a land, of which, though her native soil, 


Enelish merchant to the world: tt she personally knew little 


‘tS 
lmenvoned with) Searcely had she arrived in Edinburgh, 


hould be widely known, and 
before she had time,if she had been wil- 


espect and a prob ition. 
ling, to commit a sing¢le indiscretion or 


The memory erin e, we find the unruly and ambitious no- 


M ARY QO: PEN OF SCOTS, 


of the accomplished and beautiful, but err- preg assail her; and one man who, we! 


Por } , . “as } ‘\"- ' ' 
ing and unfortunate Mary, is as much cher- | ink, should have been the last to attack a 


hed, and her history perhaps as well known youn, innocent, as 
’ ’ '> - e 
as thatof any Queen of olden days. Born apis was John Knox, to whose memory, at 


tlh 


nm trounle 
and when only eight day old being depriv- ument. 
ed of her father by untimely death; the Mary was educated in the R 1 Catho- 
ambitious and turbulent Nobles of the Scot- fie faith. and continued firt ily till the das 
tish realm, cach atuning for masterdom, of her death ; 


| . ; hii . yer 
| lanted the seeds of disseusions, whi hh ne- 


ver ceased during the eventual pei iod of he: nor of the Protestants of Seotiand, } 


but lived 

tte. Per watehful mother, Mary of Guise, with open eyes and admonished mind, a her- 
~ . . ° ' ! P } ° “ar 

careful of her daughter’s satety and educa-) ptie, waslin the opinion of the great reform- 


consent of the Scottish Parliament, er,enouch to stamp lier auilty olany crime, 


fron, by 

sent the ifant Qneen, w hen se arcely SIX Jiowever base. [It was not enouch for him, 

vears of age, to Dumbarton, from whence  ¢hat among the first acts of he) parliament 
© embarked to Vrance, for a double pur- was one, allow ing free exercise of God's 

pose, in the hope of betrothing her to a worship, every one according to his creed, 


t 
Bourbon prince, and to escape an alliance, which as afterwards in her celebrated letters 


whieh Henry VILE of England proposed to} to Elizabeth, she eloquently told. This was |} 


wake between ber and his young son Ed- not enough for John Kuox ; she would not 
listen to the doctrines preached by him, and 


ward. 

In the polished but profligate Court of 
Henry If. she was received with every pos- 
sible mark of attention,  itable for a ehuild 


this he denounced death everlasting, and 
this we have aright to judge, he was viv- 
lent enough, had he had the power, to thrust 
of ortender years; fur the French mon- into the souls of all men at the point of the 


arch looked forward to the day when the sword. 


On 29th July, 1565, Mary married Hen- 
rv Darnley, who by proclamation issued, 


ted. 
=he was soon placed ina nunnery, that) was siyled Ning of the realm. Darnley was 


Scotch aud French crowns would be uni- 


she might the mere uninterruptedly pursue, a weak, ignorant, and haughty prince, un- 
g : 


her studies, and the progress she made has | worthy of the accomplished Queen, and de- 
well been shown by her during the course! ported himself almost beneath the dignity of 
of her hfe and writings. man, the only extenuation that can be of- 
At sixteen she became the wife of the fered for his conduct is his green age, and 
Dauphin, and very shortly after, by the that, even will not cover his babeish con- 
death of the King, her husband mounted the |duct. tis death, by tre cry, happened 
‘on 18th Feb. 1567; in this transaction the 


one under the title of Francis IL. 
Thus she was exalted to the throne of enemies of the Queen used all their ingenui- 


France, and lived in all the splendour and | ty toaccuse ber of being privy to the mur- 

. Ss ' ‘ 
luxury of the times, the admiration and der; but from acareful perusal of the wri- 
s was of short dura- | tings of Kaox, Buchanan, and Robertson, 


rm 


pride of the court. ‘Tn 


| ber opposers, and of Pinkerton and Tytle: 
| her defenders, the impartial mind must set 
|herdown, as Lear says of himself ‘* more 


her the protection and escort worthy of her 
payinent; fer belle France” with apathy, on the contrary, 


utting him to the slightest inmcon- a land where every knee bended to her | 


beautiful Queen— | 


! > " rorit ‘Th ) { ® ’ ° ‘ or . 
some and unruly times, (TOU) this very day, the Scots are crecting amon- ; 


that she had neither embra- | 


ced the tenets of the Uneenots of France, , 


sinned against than sinning.” It is not ou: 

' object in this article either to defend or op 

pose her, but simply to state the truth, and 
shghtly to touch upon the particulars of her 
lite. as correctly as can be gathered fromm 
contending historians. 

After Bothwell’s trial and acquittal for 
the murder of Darnley, he forcibly carried 
Mary to his Castle at Dunbar, and very 
soon afterwards he divorced his wife on 
the plea that she was within the degrees ou! 

“consanguinity, and married the Queen.— 
This marriage was the most imprudent and 
unaccountable step in Mary’s lite. Her de 
famers assert that for this end was Darnley 

‘murdered ; ber defenders maintain that she 

was compelled by the artful noble. Such 

i was the discontent this marriage produced, 

that itissued inacivil war. Bothwell, be- 
ing unable to hold his ground agaist the 
contending parties, fled; but being taken 
at sea, was thrown intoa dungeon in Den 

mark, where, after fourteen years captivits 

he died. 

This marriage lost Mary many of he: 
‘warmest friends ; and at last she was for- 
ced to surrender to the offended nobles wl 
confined ber, asa state prisoner, in Loc! 
, Leven Castle, where the same year, she wa: 
| compelled to resign the crown of her ances 
tors, and her infant son James was crown 
ed King at Stirling Castle, after a suituli- 
"sermon preached by John Know. 

The Earl of Murray was then appointed 


regent 


young Douglas, (her keeper’s son, who was 
deeply enamoured of her charms) she effet 
ed her escape, and fled to Hamilton, wher« 
_ being jonied by several nobles, and many o! 
her adherents, she resolved to proceci 
against the regent, and re-instate herself in 
roval authority. Murray met her, and rave 
battie at Langside., about two miles from 
Glasgow. The Queen stood on a hill, dur- 
ing the engagement, and saw her army 
completely routed, when by the entreaties 
of her advisers, she fled to the Abbey oi 
Drundennan, sixty miles distant, before sh« 
rested. 
zangside, where this decisive battle was 
| fought, is a level plain of considerable ex 
‘tent, and the hill where Mary stood, which 
| overlooked the batile field, is a_ rising 


ground something in the shape of a sugar 


| loaf, and to this day is called Camp-hill, her 
| tent being pitched there. [t is now the 
{property of a highly respectable and opu- 


The tollowing vear, by the assistance of 


ata 


te fe 





ita 


oe 


lent auhats ond is SO om improv ed and 
cultivated, that no trace of these rebellious 
times 1s now to be seen. 

Mary, relying too much upon the profer- 
red friendship of her cousin of England, set 
ent for her kingdom, against the prayers 
and entreaties of her hg ants, especially 
the Archbishop Andrews, who took 
hold of her horse’s seid, and upon his knees 

conjured her not to depart. 

Elizabeth, regardless of her promises, in 
violation not only of relationship, but even 
of the common rights of hospitality, confin- 
ed her a close prisoner for nineteen years : 


she enconraged her rebeliious oe, to} 


accuse her publicly of the murder of her 
husband, and employed venal serib te rs to | 
blast her fame. 

Beauty and worth, even under tyrannica 


oppression, found advocates; and she had 


many in England, especially the Roman | 
As she carried on a correspon- | 


dence with foreign powers, and made many 


Catholics. 


attempts to effect her liberty, Elizabeth be- 
eame so afraid of her that she commanded | 
her servile parliament to pass an act, making | 

Mary answerabie tur all the crimes commit. | 
ted by those wha called themseives her par- 

tisans = Under this statute she was tried as 
i traitor, concerned in the Babington con- | 
spiracy, tlegally, and to the amazement of 
all Europe, condemned to suffer death. In! 

the castle of Fotheringay she was beheaded |' 
on the Sth of February, 1587, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age. 

There is not the slightest proof that she 
was concerned in this conspiracy. The 
secret of Elizabeth’s persecutions is, that 
Mary in her minority, while in France, 
by the advice of Henry the Second, wore | 
the arms of England and ltreland, and | 
leclared the illegitimacy of her virgin | 
cousin. i 

Scotland, when her own mistress, she, 


This step, however, on her return | 


solemnly renounced, and candidly explain. | 
ed the reasons which led her to that act. 
But Elizabeth’s revenge was deep rooted, | 


Oot 


and unsated till the murderous &th Pebruary. 


Thus have we stated as briefly as possi- 
ble, some of the leading incidents of Queen 
Mary’s eventful lite. [t did not le in our! 
plan in this short sketch, to enter into de- 
tail of all the arguments of her defendants, 
and we have no desire to repeat the volu- 
minous accusations of her various calumni- 
ators. 

Of her accomplishments and literary cha- 
racter, we shall add a word. Mary posses- 
sed talents rarely, if ever, excelled by her 
sex; and, considering the unruly subjects 
she governed for a time, the misfortunes and ! 








| hand, commanded the homage of every one | 
| who saw her, to which she was by no means 


| adulations of her friends, 


| ported, the resignation of a Cliristian and 
ithe dignity of a Queen. 


royal advice to her son. 


‘tion of the following poem, written after the 


iserved in Brantome’s ‘** Dames Hiustres.” 
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unjust persec ations she culvend, ‘she is the 
more to be commended and admired. 

She spoke and wrote Scotch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin. Io painting 
and embroidery she has left'specimens that 
'bespeak her talents, and which still adorn 
‘the walls of castles both in Scotland and 
England. 

In music she possessed much science and 





| 
execution—some of the beautiful Scotch 
|} melodies which have been ascribed to Riz- 
| zio, historians have conjectured were com- 
| posed by the Queen. 

| Many of the royal Stuarts had conside- 
| rable poctic genius: Mary was certainly in- 
'ferior to none of her family. if we except 
She wrote poetry both in Scotch, 
The beauty which na- 


James lt. 
French and Latin, 


) | ture had lavished on her with so liberal a 


insensible, and claimed some portion of her 
attention: but her mind rose superior to the 
or the persecu- 
tions of her enemies. In the smiles of her 
}admirers she never neglected the cultiva- 
tion of her mind, and the welfare of her 


‘people. In the hatred of her foes she sup- 


er acknowledged writings are— 

1. Poems on various subjects in the Lat- 

, French, and Scotch languages. 
Consolation of long imprisonment and } 


3. Copy of verses in French, sent with 
a diamond ring to Elizabeth. 

1. Genuine letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to James Earl of Bothwell, translat- 
ed from the French, by E. Simmonds. 

Besides these, there are many other let- ; 

ters to illustrious personages, preserved in 
ithe Cottonian and other lhbraries. 

We shall close this article by the transla- 


death of her husband Francis If. Tt is pre- 


From the French of Queen Mary. 


SSS SEES - -_——- 


Now ail the bliss Ill ever know 
Will be in vain desires and wo, 


If to some lone retreat I stray, 
Be it to forest, or to plain, 
Whether ‘tis at the dawn of day 
Or night, when sounds the vesper stra’ 
My heart still feels its cruel fate, 
And mourns the absence of its mat 


If [should seek a moment's rest, 
While stumb’ring on my couch I fir, 

I hear his accents soothe my breast, 
And seem to feel that he is nigh. 

O! if | wake. or if I sleep, 

He still seems near me aud I weep. 


But here my song of griefs must close 
No more IT sing im mourntul Jays, 
Though still my heart will feel its woes 

As keen as now, through alb my days 
And when Tsing again, ‘twill be 
Of love, its truth and constancy. 
JULIAN, 





* Francis Il 


| rhe fol owing remarks on avery common but repre 
} hensible practice, are from a sermon on Slander, 
preached by the celebrated Barrow, who died in 1677, 
There is no false comer, whobhath not 
some complices and emissaries, ready ( 
take from his hand, and put off his money 
and such slanderers at second hand are 
scarce less guilty than the first authors. 
He that breweth les may have more wit 
and skill, but the broacher showeth the like 
malice and wickedness. In this there is 
no great difference between the great devil, 
that frameth scandalous reports, and “the 
little imps.that run about and disperse them. 
Another way ts, when one, without compe 
tent examination, due weighimg, and just 
reason, doth adinit and spread tales prejads- 
cial to his neighbours welfare, relying for 
his warrant (as to the truth of them) upon 
any shght or slender authority, This is a 
very common and current practice: men 
presume it lawful enough to say over what 
they hear; to report any thing if they Jieard 
it. Itis not they say, my invention, I tell 
itas I heardit; let him that informed me 
undergo the blame, ifit prove false. So do 
they conceive themselves excusable for be 
ing the instruments of injurious disgrace 
and damage to their neighbours. But they 
greatly mistake therein: for as this prac- 
tice commonly doth arise froin the same 
wicked principles, at least in some cerree, 
and produceth altogether the hke mischiev- 
ous effects as the : wilful devising and con- 
veving slander: so it no less thwarteth the 
rules of duty and laws ofequity. God hath 














Be this my melancholy strain, 
The record of my hap! vss lot; 
Here mournfully P i turn again 
‘To sorrows past-~though not forgot, 
And I will spend my spring of years 
In unavailing sighs and tears. 





Did ever heart so lonely pine, 
Did ever fate afflict before 

Poor woman with such woes as mine, 
Which prey upon my inmost core ? 

For he* who to my heart was dear 

I saw !aid lifeless on the bier. 


My days are yet in their sweet spring, 

My flowers of youth are blooming fair, 
But anguish doth my bosom wring, 
And sorrow pours her poison there. 





| ba tion and assent ; 


prolubited it, and reason doth condemn it 
‘Thou shalt not,” saith God in the law, “vo 
up and down as a tale-bearer among thy 
people ;” as a tale-bearer, as a merchant or 
trader in ill reports and stories concerning 
our neighbour, to his prejudice. 

He that by crafty significations of ill wil! 
doth prompt the slanderer to vent his poi 


son; he that by a willing audience and 


tention doth readily suck it up, or who greed 
ily swalloweth it down by credulous app 

he that pleasingly rel. 
isheth and sinacke th at it, or expresseth a 
delightful complaisance therein, as he is a 
partner in the fact, so he is a sharer in the 
ruilt. 
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For the Literary Gazelle, and American Athenzum. 


[By the late Mr. Walter of Boston } 
TO . 
TuHaT eye of light! that eye of light! 
~o wildly —deeply—darkly bright ! 
Phe soul of love was mirror’d there 
In voiceless beauty shining fair ! 
in all its matchless living splendour, 
foo softly rich—too sadly tender— 
That eye of light. 





ts beam flash'd o’er my spirit’s dream, 
And warm’d my cold heart's frozen stieam ! 
Its ray of love then turn'd away, 

Dim, lustreless,—it would not stay— 

And left the spirit doubly dark, 

Whea heavenward turn’d its radiant spark, 


Ah! could [ gaze once more upon 

That eye of light as then it shone, 

And read its deep mysterious spell, 
Which only there—couid brightly dwell— 
Phe harbinger of wild despair— 

The eternal thought that circled there. 


But no—but no—it may not be ! 
That glorious eye shone not for me : 
But still the mem’ry of its power 
ffangs lovely o’er the pensive hour : 
And,oh! what more of heaven can shine 
than once to feel that ray divine '— 
That eye of light, that eye of light! 
~~, 
[By the same.] 
To kiss a willing hand, 
‘Then turn away and weep— 
‘To write false vows upon the sand, 
The waters soon must sweep 
To swear that one alone 
Is lov'’d beneath the skies !— 
‘Then hear unwept—with heart of stone, 
She broken hearted—dies ! 
This is faithless—faithless love ! 
Such as warmeth hearts that rove. 


—~<>_- 
For the Literary Gasette and American Athenaum. _ 


LOVE’S VIGIL. 


‘The stars look on the deep to night, 

No cloud or haze to dim their ray, 

And the summer air, with its balmy breath, 
Is rippling the waters of the bay. 


Sut Ellen sees no beauty there 

In stars above—or stream below— 
Nor heeds the freshness of the breeze, 
‘hat wantons fondly round her brow. 


Sadly she gazes on the deep: 

Why comes he not? Upon the bay 

The heavens are clear—the breeze is fair— 
Why speeds his bark not on her way ? 


But hark—what means that distant horn ? 
The wood-crown’d hills, in silence sleeping, 
Have caught the sound, and sent the note 
Where Love untiring watch is keeping. , 





Full well the signal Ellen knows, 
And now amii the whirling spray 

She sees his fleet bark breast the billow, 
Bounding merrily on ber way. 


Fresh on her sails the night winds play, 
Speeding her onward to the shore, 

And now she’s gliding in the cove 
Where oft that sail lias glanced before. 
She’s in the haven of her rest, 
Cleaving the waters with her prow ; 
The sails are furl’d—the Vigil’s o’er-- 
Aud Ellen’s with her lover now. 


V.G. 


—~<_>_ 


BYRON. 
We wail him by his Lochnagar, 
Without the bier that wakes our sorrow ; 
Mic died beneath yon weeping star 
Whose crystal ray melts in the morrow ; 
Hie sleeps beside another sea, 
Beneath another canopy. 


This wilderness the spirit nurs’d 


That scorn’d the boads of human binding ;— 


From yon high crag the eagle burst 


Through bluest heavens proudly winding . 


His path was o'er yon mountain’s brow, 
All shrouded in his plaid of snow. 


These be the scenes, for others changed 
Ere yet the shaft of sorrow found himn— 
These be the wilds his fancy ranged 
Though Eastern bow%s have blooim’d 
around him ;— 
Breath of the mountain, loud and lone, 
Sigh of the forest, aid our moan! 


He rose, where bondsmen never breath d—~ 
He died—nay, rather shall he never ; 
The laurel he for freemen twin’d 

Shall diadem his fame for ever; 
The weak may die with freedom gone, 
But freedom’s life he made his own. 


His spirit hovers o’er their front, 


And wakes the thrill of battle thro’ them ;— 


Their warriors think how he was wont 
To tell their fathers’ glory to them ;— 

Now fires the bosoms of their host, 

The ardent soul whose hand they’ve lost. 


To lead the way to freedom’s goal, 

There lives not of the sons of men 
A braver heart, a nobler soul, 

Than his, who ne’er shall come again— 
So brave a heart—so hauglit a soul 

Shall never, never come again ! 


-—<o 
THE CHILDE’S DESTINY. 


And none did love him,—not his lemans dear,— 
Kut pomp and pow’t alone are woman's care ; 
And where these are, light Eros finds a feere. 
Lorp Bryson 
No mistress of the hidden skill, 
No wizard gaunt and grim, 
Went up by night to heath or hill, 
To read the stars for him; 
The merriest girl in all the land 
Of vine-encircled France, 
Bestow’d upon his brow and hand 
Her Philosophic glance ; 
++ IT bind thee with a spell,” said she, 
*“‘ [ sign thee with a sign; 
No woman’s love shall light on thee, 
No woman’s heart be thine ! 


« And trust me, ’tis not that thy cheek 
Is colourless and cold, 

Nor that thine eye is slow to speak 
What only eyes have told ; 





For many a cheek of paler white 
Hath blush’d with passion’s kiss ; 
And many an eye of lesser light 
Hath caught its fire from bliss, 
Yet while the rivers seek the sea, 
And while the young stars shine, 
No woman’s love shall light on thee, 
No woman’s heart be thine. 


“And “tis not that thy spirit, awd 
By Beauty’s numbing spell, 

Shrinks from the force or from the fraud 
Which Beauty loves so well ; 

For thou hast learn’d to watch and wake, 
And swear by earth and sky ; 

And thou art very bold to take 
What we must stil! deny : 

Icannot tell ; the charm was wrovght 
By other threads than mine, 

The lips are lightly begg’d or bought, 
The heart may not be thine! 


‘¢ Vet thine the brightest smiles shall be 
That ever Beauty wore, 

And confidence from two or three, 
And compliments from more : 

And one shall givey—perchance hath give): 
What only is not love ; 

Friendship,—ol! such as saints in heaven 
Rain on us from above. 

If she shall meet thee in the bower, 
Or name thee in the shrine, 

Oh! wear the ring, and guard the flower, 
Her heart may not be thine! 


‘© Go, set thy boat before the blast, 
Thy breast before the gun;— 

The haven shall be reach’d at last, 
The battle shall be won: 

Or muse upon thy country’s laws, 
Or strike thy country’s lute ;— 

And patriot hands shalt sound applause, 
And lovely lips be mute: 

Go, dig the diamond from the wave, 
The treasure from the mine ; 

Enjoy the wreath, the gold, the grave,— 
No woman's heart is thine! 


‘1 charm thee from the agony 
Which others feel or feign ; 
From anger, and from jealousy, 
From doubt, aud from disdain : 
I bid thee wear the scorn of years 
Upon the cheek of youth, 
And curl the lip at passion’s tears, . 
And shake the head at truth : 
While there is bliss in revelry, 
Forgetfulness in wine, 
Be thou from woman’s love as fret, 
As woman is from thine !” 
i 
I fain would round thy bosom twine 
A string of those bright gems that shine 
Where Umman’s iondling billow curls 
Around the beds of sleeping pearls ; 
But every thoughtful eye would see 
A gem of purer light in thee, 
And, lost in thy more brilliant ray, 
How soon those pearls would fade away ! 
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